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SIDE-ISSUE WORK FOR WRITERS. 


Every professional writer, with the excep- 
tion of the great stars, is occasionally in need 
of a little extra money. Publishers do not al- 
ways pay for manuscripts on acceptance, and 
they do not invariably send checks immediately 
when stories are published. The average 
writer never knows exactly what his monthly 
income will be. There are bound to be dull 
periods, even in times when you have hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of acceptable material ready 
for publication. 

Side-issue work is solving the financial prob- 
lems of many writers today. There is p'enty 
of literary work to be done “on the side,” and 
there is more than enough of such work for 


those who know something about the science 
of business promotion. 

During the last seven years or more I have 
made a practice of spending one or two days 
of each week in the main business district of 
Philadelphia, calling upon editors, advertising 
firms, and business concerns in general, These 
calls have led up to a large number of orders 
for special articles and copy for various kinds 
of advertising literature. Among the impor- 
tant orders were several large-sized catalogs, 
two house magazines, and a series of booklets 
on historical subjects. All of this business 1 
got simply because I went out and asked for it. 
At one time I was making a catalog of dental 
equipment and accessories and another cata- 
log for a manufacturer of cranes. “ Variety is 
the spice of life.” For a real change of “at- 
mosphere,” try writing about artificial teeth 
and giant cranes alternately ! 

Once when I had nothing else to do I wrote 
a humorous short story on the subject of good 
dress. I then submitted the manuscript to 4 
haberdasher and suggested that he have the 
story published in booklet form for distribu- 
tion among his customers. He adopted the 
suggestion and had several thousand booklets 
printed. The success of this venture encour- 
aged me to work up booklets for dealers in 
other lines, including shoes, stationery, print- 
ing, paints, and furniture. I had difficulty in 
selling some of these ideas, and some I did not 
sell at all, but in most instances my manuscript 
was disposed of at a fair price. 

There is a great field for new business open 
for any writer with ideas. To such writers I 
would say : Do not spend all of your time at 
home trying to do creative work. Go out at 
least one day of each week, and see what prof- 
itable side-issue work you can find todo. Call 
upon the editors, advertising agents, and busi- 
ness men of your town. Tell them what you 
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are doing and that you are prepared to do work 
like compiling catalogs, writing advertising 
letters or display advertisements, editing manu- 


scripts that need such attention, and so on. 
My experience has shown me that such effort 
pays. Robert F. Salade. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





“CHOOSING YOUR WRITING NAME.” 


The article in the November Writer by 
Harry Bird, Jr., entitled “Choosing your 
Writing Name,” draws attention to a modern 
tendency to shorten names ; or rather is it not 
a recurrence of a custom familiar in former 
years? 

How should we like to see “ Hamlet” cred- 
ited to William Q. Shakspere, or “ Paradise 
Lost” to John V. Milton? How would it 
sound to speak of Z. John Keats,—or W. 
Samuel Johnson? 

Outside the literary field thé most con- 
spicuous instances of curtailment in recent 
days are the cases of Grover Cleveland and 
Woodrow Wilson, who respectively dropped 
“Stephen” and “Thomas” as excess baggage. 

Among writers Bret. Harte vainly endea- 
vored to cling to “Francis,” but the world re- 
fused to humor him. “Mark Twain” became 
world-famous, and found it impossible to re- 
gain individuality as Samuel Langhorne Clem- 
ens. Arthur McEwen and Ambrose Bierce 
each jettisoned the unnecessary “ Benjamin” 
conferred by doting parents. Joaquin Miller 
did more, abandoning the handle, “ Cincin- 
natus Heine,” written in the family Bible, and 
taking up the outlawed cognomen of a noted 
frontier gunfighter and desperado. 

When Edwin Markham first wrote for the 
magazines he inserted a middle H., but happily 
cut it out after “The Man With the Hoe.” 
Samuel P. Davis bceame simply Sam Davis, 
and William W. Wright wrote Nevada and 
California literature as “Dan DeQuille.” 
When I first met Bailey Millard he was a city 
editor who signed the payroll as Frank B. Mil- 
lard. Major Max of the New York Sun, who 
wrote “Chimmy Fadden,” started as Edward 
W. Townsend, and reverting to that name was 
elected to Congress. 


Speaking of the shortening of names, the 
suggestion comes that Harry Bird might with 
advantage delete the “Jr.” of his signature. 
For instance, at the beginning of this screed I 
was inclined to speak of Harry Bird’s article, 
but because of the “Jr.” was compelled to 
start it in a roundabout way, by referring to 
“the article by Harry Bird, Jr.,” etc. I sup- 
pose the sentence might have been written 
“Harry Bird, Jr.’s article,” but I am willing 
to leave it to the editor of THE WRITER as am 
expert, to decide whether that is not a clumsy 


way to phrase it. Wells Drury. 
Berxevey, Calif. 


Dear Harry Bird, Junior : Your article im 
the November issue of THE WRITER has 
caused me to rise up and speak in meeting. 
Do you know—lI can’t agree with you. It 
really does not matter a hang what name a 
man signs to his work, when we come to the 
ultimate reward of genuine genius; and any- 
thing less than genius does not matter a hang 
in any event! 

Let us take a glance at the classics: It 
seems to me that I see Edgar Allan Poe— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes—James_ Rusself 
Lowell — Percy Bysshe Shelley — Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow — Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning — Samuel Taylor Coleridge — Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson — Claude Rouget De Lisle — Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton — Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
— Robert Louis Stevenson — George Bernard 
Shaw — but what’s the use of listing further? 
One counts them by the page. 

If a man has something to say that is worth 
saying, that is for the glory of mankind and 
blends with the laws of constructive thinking 
and unselfish loving; if a man has one spark 
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ef that much mooted but very real divine fire 
which speaks to every heart that is guided by 
a thinking brain, which makes his words drip 
with farseeing understanding and sympathy 
for his fellow man — that man is a genius 
and he will go down through the ages as such, 
honored, loved, and glorified. It will not mat- 
ter whether his name be Lovelace Theophilus 
Hogg or Thomas Brown. What he is capable 
of seeing in the infinite that is beautiful, up- 
lifting, and heart-easing : what he is capable 
of grasping from his God and placing in 
flaming words for posterity to guide their feet 
by; what he is capable of transmuting from 
sordid days and squalid ways by the grace of 
his own ideals for the inarticulate to weep and 
smile over —and go ahead with braver faces; 
that is what shall live — and live it shall, 
whether his name be Josephus Pygmalion 
Donnerwetter or James Smith! 


Think you that Annabelle Lee would linger 
less lovely in our eye had she been created by 
Edgar Poe? Think you that those gallant 
Blue Devils had said with greater vehemence 
“They shall not pass!” had the music behind 
them been written by Claude Lisle? Think 
you we would have been cheated of Macbeth 
— Romeo and his Juliet — Hamlet — and all 
those others had they been the creations of 
William Pumblechook Shakspere? Hardly! 

So, without rancor, I take issue with you, 
my brother. I set down without malice my 
own ideas of the matter. And after all it is 
not a thing of individual opinion; it is a thing 
of eternal law, that all that is good and beauti- 
fying shall live “sans wine — sans song -— 
sans singer — and sans end!” 

Sincerely and goodnaturedly yours, 

PortLanp, Oregon. Joseph Andrew Galahad. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.— LVII. 


Many think that a screed is simply a long 
piece of writing, but it is more than that. A 
screed is a tirade, a prolonged declamatory 
outpouring, conveying the idea of censure. 
Perhaps when Kipling wrote, in “ Life’s 
Handicap”: “The apothecary was going to 
write a long screed on suicide,” he meant the 
apothecary was going to write a diatribe. 

“He died of pneumonia,” — not “He died 
with pneumonia” — is correct. “Man and 
brute die of and not with fevers, consump- 
tion, the plague, pneumonia, old age, and so 
on,” says one authority. C. N. Lurie says : 
“The verb ‘die’ may, however, take any one 
of several prepositions after it, according to 
the word which follows. For example, one 
may die of fever, from hunger or thirst, by 
violence, for another person or for one’s 
country, in agony, at sea, etc. Sometimes the 
word ‘die’ is used in a figurative sense ; that 
is, the word is not to be taken literally, as 
in the sentence, ‘When the emperor was seat 
into exile, he died to his country.” 

Using “boat” for “ship” is a landsman’s 
habit that makes the deep-sea sailor scoff. 


All ocean-going 
steamships or 
course, 


vessels are either 
sailing ships. There is, of 
the technical distinction between a 
full-rigged ship and a schooner, or a brig, or 
a brigantine, or a bark, or a barkentine. In 
ocean talk a “boat” means nothing but a life- 
boat. In any case, the word “boat” refers 
only to small craft. It may be right to say 
that “steamboats” or “steamers” are used 
in Boston Harbor or on the Hudson River, 
but an ocean-going vessel propelled by steam 
power is a “steamship,” and an ocean liner is 
always a “ship.” The signs on trans-Atlantic 
piers read: “To the ship.” Lawrence did 
not say : “Don’t give up the boat!” Cole- 
ridge did not write: “As idle as a painted 
boat upon a painted ocean.” Longfellow was 
not impressed by “boats that pass in the 
night,” and sailors do no “ go down to the sea 
in boats.” 

“Footless” means “without foundation,” 
and is not properly used in the sense of futile, 
fruitless, useless, or vain. 

Edward B. Hughes. 


ships, 


. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary 
THE WRITER. magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it 


‘ 


work are always wanted for 


Readers of the 


ideas 
THE 
who 


any 
that may occur to them. 
WRITER are always 
has anything 
Articles condensed ; the 
ideal length is about I,ooo words. 


The pages of 
open for any one 
helpful and 


be closely 


practical to say. 


should 


“If book, don’t read it to 
friends; read it to the meanest man you know, 
and who admires you least,” says E. W. Howe, 
author of “The Story of a Country Town” 
—and in principle it is good advice. 


you write a 


The ex- 


pressed opinion of friends about a writer’s 
manuscripts are usually of little value to him, 
as a measure of the quality of his work. 
Sometimes his friends are prejudiced in his 
favor, and think his manuscript is better than 
it is. Sometimes they are not frank, and do 
not tell him what they really think, feeling that 
he would rather have compliments than criti- 
cism. The brutal criticism of one who dislikes 
the writer may be of greater value to him, al- 
though an unfriendly critic is likely to be 
prejudiced the other way. An _ unprejudiced 
opinion of a writer’s work, expressed by one 
competent to judge, is of great value to him. 
Therein lies the chief usefulness of the service 
of the literary agent. 


Charles Hanson Towne admits that he was 
one of the guilty editors who rejected Zona 
Gale’s “ Miss Lulu Bett” when it was offered 
to him, as editor of McClure’s, in manuscript, 
but he says: “The reason is simple: We 
had two or three long serials on hand, and the 
date of book publication precluded the holding 
of the manuscript for several months. I was 
so enthusiastic about the story, however, that I 
remember telephoning a fellow editor, telling 
him that while we could not run the serial 
here was an excellent chance for him to get 
But he, too, was in a fix 
So don’t be too harsh on the 
poor editors! They have problems of their 


something unusual. 
such as mine. 


own.” 
s*e 
One of the most common errors of un- 
trained typewriters is to strike a capital I key 
to write the figure 1. Good typewriters strike 
a lower case | instead. 
oe 
The best way to enclose a stamp when sub- 
mitting manuscript is to use a wire clip to fas- 
ten it to the letter the manu- 
never be 


stuck to anything, even by one corner. 


accompanying 


script. An enclosed stamp should 


. a . 
It is generally a mistake for a writer to sub- 
mit manuscripts in bunches to an 
Whether justly so or not, an editor is instinc- 


editor. 


tively prejudiced against a contributor when he 
opens an envelope and finds more than one 
manuscript in it, especially half a dozen poems, 
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Perhaps the psychologists could give the rea- 
son. Every editor knows the fact. It is best 
for a writer to submit his manuscripts one at a 
time, as if he regarded each manuscript as the 
one important thing in life for the time being, 
with the feeling that its acceptance or rejec- 
tion by the editor would be the making or the 
marring of his literary career. 
_ 
. : 

Early in December the editor of a big city 
daily received this letter from a Texas poet :— 
Do the music lovers among your readers care 
for the Christmas song cf the poets ? If so, let 
me sing to them through the columns of your 
Christmas’ sheets. Gentlemen, I 
submit herewith, for kind 

my poem, “ 


respectfully 
your consideration, 
If you can use 
which I consider most appropriate 
for Christmas and of fascinating interest to father, 
mother, brother, and sister, adults and children 
alike, please send me your check for the amount 
which, in your honest opinion, you 
RIGHT. Let me add however, 
siderable time and labor in the composition of 
this poem and in rounding it out to its present 
state of perfection, 


this poem, 


consider 
that I spent con- 


or near perfection and the 
Bible says, “ The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Gentlemen, we men of the pen should stick to- 
gether and I need a new overcoat for this Texas 
weather, Will you help me get it? They tell me 
there is a anvil. Won’t you 
help me fan it into a blaze? Let not a cloud 
enshroud my aim in life, but rather let me gaze 
into a brigher and happier future and let yours 
be one of the helping hands. Will you? 

I will appreciate a “‘ Square deal” and some- 
how I feel it will come. 


spark on my 


Very 


sincerely yours, 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to 
Writer for the relation of 


readers of THE 


interesting experiences 


in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 


free discussion of any topic connected with literary 


work. 


Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


Considering the general run of poetry pub- 
lished in the periodicals that use verse, the 
reader is forced to one of two conclusions : 
either the poets and poetasters are engulfed in 
the fad of Psychoanalysis, or the editors of 
these periodicals will not accept verse that 
does not contain this dissection of the mind 
and soul. 

This is not a healthy condition for any form 
of literature to be in ; it promotes morbidity 


of thought in the minds of its readers, and 
causes the composer of such literature to 
look inwardly and mistake the passionate glow 
of his own soul for the light of truth. 

Health of mind is not secured by selfish in- 
trospection, vague longings, and passionate 
writhings of sexual tendencies; these. things 
are best left buried in each heart, and best con- 
trolled by idealism founded on a philosophy 
outside ourselves. It is true such poetry may 
strike a responsive chord in many hearts, and 
thus attain a lyrical value, but the poetry of 
our day should not pass on to future genera- 
tions with that as its only claim for perpetu- 
ation. 

Poets often bewail the lack of interest in 
their work, and point to the glories of poetry 
in an earlier civilization. May this not be 
their own fault? Freudism is the hobby of a 
limited number of people advanced 
civilization ; the people of to-day want helpful 
instruction, they can best get it in literature. 

CHAMPAIGN, III. John W. Lawder. 


in our 


it is 
sometimes a little annoying to stop and draw a 


In typewriting a long story or article, 


light line near the bottom of each page, thus 


denoting the amount of remaining 
suggested by R. L. Ferguson in the November 
Writer. I have found his method very ac- 
ceptable and useful in shorter pieces of 


i 


space, as 


type- 
writing. 

In the longer work, however, it has proved 
very satisfactory to rule two straight lines — 
an inch from the top and an inch from the 
bottom — on that sheet of paper 
between the typewritten page and the 
These will show 
upper paper and are a great help when nearing 
the end of a page, as well as saving the trouble 
of gauging the right space and drawing new 
lines for every The 
sheet” of paper may be used a 
times. Elste 

Provipence, R. I. 


always placed 
ma- 
through the 


chine. lines 


” ouide- 
} 


cvrood 


sheet. same 


many 
Lustig. 


I note in the “Literary Shop Talk” of the 
November WRITER a suggestion that if a light 
pencil mark is made near the edge of each 
sheet 6f manuscript paper before it is put in 
the typewriter, the operator will know, when 
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the mark comes in sight, how much more 
space on a sheet he has to use. After reading 
this, I took up a bunch of copy paper, and 
with an ordinary pin punched a hole through 
all the sheets, at the left, about an inch from 
the bottom of the sheets. I am writing this on 
the last sheet in the bunch —the eighteenth. 
Why sweat blood over a little thing like that? 
Greenssoro, N. C. W. H. Sanders. 


There is an old adage to the effect that if 
one keeps a thing for seven years a use will at 
last be found for it. I have found this true 
many times in literary work, particularly as 
regards queer situations and persons that came 
into my experience when I was a boy, before 
I had any notion of becoming an author. 

This was brought forcibly to mind recently 
when completing the third volume of my Rick 
and Ruddy series for boys, which the Milton 
Bradley Company will bring out in the fall. 
I wanted an odd character to use with my boy 
and dog hero, who had gone into the wilds 
camping. I had located them in a place I well 
knew — Onondaga County of New York state, 
where I roamed as a boy. At one end of the 
valley is the reservation of the Onondaga 
Indians, and as the boyhood scenes came to my 
mind, after a lapse of many years, I recalled 
Old Johnnie Green, a very fat, lazy Indian 
chief, with a great protuberance of stomach. 

Johnnie Green used to make money by in- 
viting summer visitors at the Reservation to 
kick, or strike, him in the stomach as hard as 
they could ; charging a quarter for the privi- 
lege. His slogan was : “ You kick um hard — 
two bits!” This odd character, coming into 
my notice after many years of rest in my liter- 
ary attic, gave me just the foil I wanted, and 
he is now, some time after his death, going be- 
tween the covers of a book. I wish I knew 
whether his practice of inviting stomach kicks 
indiscriminately had anything to do with his 
taking-off. However, at the time he seemed 
to suffer no ill effects, always grinning cheer- 
fully after each “ operation.” 

In connection with this, it was brought to 
my notice what a wealth of literary material 
there is in various trade publications, house 
organs and magazines devoted to the interests 
of some special profession. For instance, I 
recently came upon a copy of the Billboard, a 


weekly supported by theatrical and circus peo- 
ple. I found a department in it where freak 
animals were offered for sale, and some of 
these advertisements gave me an idea which J 
used to advantage in “ Rick and Ruddy Afloat.” 

And in innumerable cases when writing my 
Uncle Wiggily stories I have drawn on exper- 
iences I had when a small boy in the country 
— which experience I find invaluable when 
writing for children about nature. 

East Orance, N. J. Howard R, Garis. 


*» 


QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 


of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 


Is newspaper work good training for a 
short-story writer? Would you advise a per- 
son desiring to write stories for a magazine 
to take up journalism for a career? J. R. 

[ The first requisite for short-story writing 
is a faculty to conceive interesting stories, and 
one who has not that faculty is not likely to 
succeed as a short-story writer, either with 
or without newspaper training. Granting 
possession of the faculty, newspaper reporting 
is good experience, because a reporter sees life 
from many angles, and has a great opportunity 
to study human nature, and gets the habit of 
regular work, with a certain amount of train- 
ing that teaches him to write effectively. The 
returns from short-story writing also are un- 
certain, especially at first, and the regular sal- 
ary of a newspaper reporter will keep the 
story-writer going while he is serving his ap- 
prenticeship. ] 


+ 


THE PROSE SIMILE CONTEST. 





In the Grenville Kleiser Prose Simile Con- 
test announced in Tue Writer for July, 
thousands of similes were submitted by con- 
testants representing almost every state in the 
Union. Similes were also received from peo- 
ple living in Japan, Alaska, and the Philippine 
Islands. That the modern reader is inter- 
ested in the classics is made manifest by the 
similes received —similes gleaned from the 
works of such standard writers as Bacon, 
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Lamb, Ruskin, Emerson, and others. After 
careful consideration, the prize of one hun- 
dred dollars for the best list of fifty prose 
similes was awarded to E. K. Tobler, 831 
Elati street, Denver, Colorado. Two unan- 
nounced “consolation prizes” of twenty-five 
dollars each were awarded to Philip Graif, 
4500-390th avenue, South, Seattle, Washington, 
and Harold L. Van Doren, 6 Minetta street, 
New York City, for the excellence of their 
effort. Of the similes in Mr. Tobler’s list, 
the following are the ones that were judged 
to be clear, dignified, and significant : — 


Twilight is like death ; the dark por- 
tals of night come upon us to open again 
in the glorious morning of immortality. 

Envy lurks at the bottom of the hu- 
man heart, like a viper in its hole. 

God pardons like a mother who kisses 
away the repentant tears of her child. 

The highest intellects, like the tops of 
mountains, are the first to catch and re- 
flect the dawn. 

Base and crafty cowards are like the 
arrow that flieth in the dark. 

To listen to the advice of a treacherous 
friend is like drinking poison from a 
golden cup. 

As the harbor is the refuge of the ship 
from the tempest, so is friendship the 
refuge of man in adversity. 

Good-nature, like a bee, collects honey 
from everywhere.  Ill-nature, like a 
spider,. sucks poison from the sweetest 
flower. 

Much reading is like much eating — 
wholly useless without digestion. 

Health and good humor are to the hu- 
man bodv like sunshine to vegetation. 

The firmest friendships have been 
formed in mutual adversity. as iron is 
most strongly united by the fiercest flame. 

Twin violets by a shady brook were 
like her eves. 

Many fortunes. like rivers, have a pure 
source but grow muddy as they grow 
large. 

Love comforteth like sun after rain. 

As a moth gnaws a garment, so doth 
envv consume a man. 

To tell a falsehood is like the cut of a 
sabre : for thourh the wound may heal, 
the scar of it will remain. 

Ambition is like hunger; it obeys no 
law but its apnetite. 

Hanniness. like a refreshing stream. 
flows from heart to heart in endless cir- 
culation. 

Gold, like the sun which melts wax and 


hardens clay, expands 
contracts bad hearts. 

A sympathetic heart is like a spring of 
pure water bursting forth from the 


great souls and 


mountain side. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’} 


Wayside Tales ( Chicago ), which will drop 
the caption Cartoons Magazine beginning with 
the January issue, is in the market for stories 
of adventure, romance, the sea, western stories, 
detective stories, or stories of mystery, or hu- 
mor. Stories with a sex theme are not de- 
sired. The magazine also wants a few novel- 
ettes and serials. 


Screenland Magazine ( Hollywood, Calif.) 
is in the market for short and serial fiction. 
First-class fiction, containing abundant action 
and dialogue, is all that will be considered, 
and only first serial rights to short stories and 
four-part serials are wanted. Motion picture 
and all other rights will be released to the 
author on publication. Prices up to $100 will 
be paid for short stories of 3,500 words, and 
up to $400 each for four-part serials in 3,500- 
word instalments. 


Action Stories, which is now published at 41 
Union Square, New York, wants colorful out- 
door adventure stories and detective stories, of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words, and complete novel- 
ettes, of from 12,000 to 15,000 words. Only 
clean wholesome stories are wanted, and sordid 
stories or stories of horror will not be ac- 
cepted. Unnecessary description should be 
avoided, and stories should be told quickly, 
avoiding hackneyed words and _ phrases. 
Prompt decisions are given, and payment is 
made on acceptance. 


Sea Stories ( New York ) would like to see 
any stories of the sea that have plot and action, 


McCall’s Magazine ( New York ) is in the 
market particularly for short stories which 
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are romantic in theme and handling and yet 
are not hackneyed love stories. The magazine 
is also desirous of getting stories which have 
to do with married life, particularly if they are 
of a sort to be helpful to the reader in solving 
individual problems. Believing that the ma- 
jority of readers look for encouragement and 
reassurance in the fiction they read, McCall’s 
favors stories which do reassure and encour- 
age. 


Good Housekeeping ( New York ) is in the 


market especially for short stories, of from 
4,000 to 6,000 words. 


Strength ( Philadelphia ) would like articles 
relating to all phases of physical culture, 
heath, and exercise, as well as unusual sporting 
articles bearing on the subject. 


Ace-High Magazine (New York 


novelettes under 20,000 words, 


wants 
and specializes 
in stories of not more than 2,500 words, with 
new vital plots and abundant action. The edi- 
tor wishes to emphasize that he wants action, 
action, action, and plot—plots with a mini- 
mum of women characters, of real adventure, 
and no subtle nuanoes or subterfuges of 
thought. He advises would-be contributors to 
read the stories by Henry Leverage, George 
J. Brenn, and others appearing in the magazine 
before submitting manuscripts. Ace-High 
reads manuscripts promptly and pays on the 
day of acceptance 


The present special needs for the Argosy- 
All Story (New York) are for verse of 
eight lines and for short stories of between 


2,000 and 3,000 words 


The Designer ( New York) is always on 
the lookout for the unusual short story with a 
love interest which reflects youth and gaiety. 
The editors are interested in seeing two- or 
three-part stories, and also serials, of about 
40,000 words, and they can use an occasional 
character story without much plot. Service 
material on practical subjects of interest to 
women, if exceptionally good, is always con- 
sidered, although the magazine has no pres- 
ent needs in that line. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on in about two weeks, and payment 
is made on acceptance. 


Child Life (Chicago) would like some 
“Little Nuggets” in yerse or jingle for chil- 





dren of nursery ages for its Nursery Nuggets 
department, and some short happy stories for 
the Happiness Hall department, as well as 
stories suitable for the early spring months. 


Hotel Management (New York) has no 
special manuscript needs, but would be glad 
to examine anything exactly suited to its line. 


The most urgent need of the American Mag- 
azine ( New York ) is for short fiction not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 words. Practically any type of 
story is permissible, with the exception of 
very morbid fiction, or fiction that has a 
strong sex interest. 


The Delineator ( New York ) is always in 
the market for wholesome, short-length fiction, 
preferably of American life. Humorous 
stories are also welcome, but sex, triangle, and 
morbid tales are not desired. Stories should 
run from 5,000 to 6,500 words. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, published 
by F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
N. Y., with editorial offices at 807 Fine Arts 
Building, Rochester, N. Y., is in the market 
for material suitable for public school children, 
from six to fourteen years old. Material must 
give lessons of permanent value to children, 
and be suitable to memorize for reciting, 
dramatizing, or singing at school or commun- 
ity entertainments. The story style, sprinkled 
with the spice of humor, is particularly desir- 
able. For young children, four, six, eight, 
twelve, and sixteen-line rhymes for single reci- 
tations are desired, as well as rhymed dialogues 
for several children. Bright, attractive, 
worthwhile rote songs with music can be used 
for younger children, while material harder to 
memorize can be used for older pupils, such as 
patriotic songs with music. Nothing should 
be very difficult. Pageants designed to give 
children of all grades in a rural school a 
chance to take part are particularly desirable. 
The following subjects may give an idea of 
what is wanted : All of the cardinal virtues — 
honesty, truthfulness, courage, courtesy, etc.; 
patriotism, dealing with everyday patriotic 
duties of patriots in times of peace ; Christ- 
mas ; Thanksgiving ; the care of birds to pro- 
tect agriculture ; care of trees to protect the 
nation’s resources ; kindness to animals ; fire 
prevention ; birthdays of Columbus, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Roosevelt ; and facts in na- 
ture ; geography, history, grammar, arithmetic, 
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and science. 


Emphasis should be stressed that 
all children are little citizens and little patriots, 
and attention should be pointed to boy and girl 
scouts, what they are and what they do, etc. 


Folks and Facts (New York) would be 
glad to receive stories treating of love, adven- 
ture, or mystery. 


The Haversack is the name of the new boys’ 
paper, published by the Department of Sun- 
day Schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., while the girls’ paper is called the 
Torchbearer. For these two papers, which 
with the Young People’s paper for older peo- 
ple replace the former publication, the Visitor, 
the editors desire articles of from 1,000 to 
1,500 words on nature subjects, science, inven- 
tion, travel, and kindred subjects. They are 
also particularly anxious for stories of adven- 
ture and outdoor life that will not only be in- 
tensely interesting, but educational as well. 
They should have clean, virile, uplifting plots, 
devoid of silly sentiment, and should not ex- 
ceed 2,000 words, although serials may have 
eight or nine chapters of 2,000 words each. 

The Talmud Magazine (Boston) woull 
like some well written essays of Jewish inter- 
est, articles on Zionism, the Talmud, etc., and 
literary and dramatic criticism of Jewish in- 
terest. 


The price of the Fun Book, established in 
Wheeling, West Virginia, in September, 1920, 
with general and editorial offices at 110 East 
Twenty-third street, New York, and publi- 
cation office at 120 Polk street, Chicago, will 
be reduced to one dollar a year or ten cents 
a copy, beginning with the January number. 
The editors are constantly searching for 
higher grade material, and say that while the 
magazine does not wish to enter the “ high- 
brow” class, it has always maintained a high 
standard in its humor, and consistently side- 
steps lewdness and sexual appeal. 

The change in ownership and management 
of McClure’s Magazine has been made pos- 
sible by the F. M. Lupton interests. Moody 
B. Gates is the president, and S. S. McClure, 


chairman of the board of the new corporatir, 
which is to be known as the McClure Pub- 
lishing Company. Mr. McClure will resume 
the editorship of the magazine with the March 
issue. The magazine will make a strong ap- 
peal to the patriotism, love of service, and er- 
lightened self-interest of the American citizen, 
and will be edited for the reader who believe; 
that American history is still in the making, 
and that the world as it is, is only a faiut 
promise, a dim prophecy of the world as it 
will be. 


The last number of the Auto Era published 
was that for October. 


The last number of Experimental Science 
published was that for August-September. 


Smith’s Magazine ceases 
the February number. 


publication with 


A well-known publisher of photographic 
text-books wishes to hear from practical, ex- 
perienced photographic writers who are quali- 
fied to write and illustrate accurate, up-to-the- 
minute, authoritative text-books on lighting 
and posing, photographic chemistry, printing 
and enlarging, and home-portrait photography. 
Further information may be secured by ad- 
dressing 47-A, Photo-Era Magazine, 
Wolfeboro, N. H., mentioning THE WRITER. 


Box 


Most of the material used by the Modera 
Priscilla ( Boston ) is of a semi-technical na- 
ture, and the magazine uses very little fiction. 


Wheeler’s Magazine is a new magazine pub- 
lished by the Bell Syndicate, Inc., 727 World 
Building, New York. It is made up of mat- 
ter previously published in newspaper syndi- 
cate form, and is not in the market for original 
matter. 


The $100 prize contest for the hest Life Line 
paragraph offered by Life ( New York) has 
closed, but the editors will be glad to continue 
to receive contributions to the Life Line page, 
and will pay five dollars each for each para- 
graph accepted. 


_Outers’-Recreation offers $3,000 in 


prizes 
for outdoor stories — $1,000 for the first prize, 
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‘$600 for the second, $400 for the third, $309 
for the fourth, $250 for the fifth, $200 for the 
sixth, $150 for the seventh, and $100 for the 
eighth. Stories may be fiction or fact, about 
thunting, fishing, or camping, including auto- 
camping, or any of these subjects may be com- 
bined. If fiction is used, the narrative must 
be true to nature, and no impossible or absurd 
situations or events may be worked into the 
story, and it must be in accordance with the 
practices of sportsmen. Manuscripts must be 
typewritten, double-spaced, with wide mar- 
gins, and written on only one side of the sheet. 
On a separate sheet attached to the manuscript 
must appear the title of the story, the name 
and address of the author, and the number of 
words in the story. The title of the story 
must also appear at the head of each page of 
manuscript, but the name of the author must 
not appear anywhere on the manuscript, and 
if the return of the manuscript is desired it 
must be so stated and return postage must be 
sent. Stories will be judged for their dra- 
matic interest, literary style, and inspirational 
or educational value, and they should be 
stories of human interest, full of action. 
Stories not winning prizes but desired for 
publication will be paid for at regular rates. 
Manuscripts should contain between 4,000 and 
6,000 words, and should be addressed to the 
Contest Editor, Outers’-Recreation, 9 South 
Clinton street, Chicago, not later than March 1. 





The Open Road, 248 Boylston street, Boston, 
17, offers prizes of $50, $25, and five addi- 
tional prizes of five dollars each, for the best 
definitions of an amateur athlete. Definitions 
must not exceed 150 words, and must be writ- 
ten on a single sheet of paper, with the con- 
testant’s name and address in the upper right- 
hand corner. The contest will close at five 
o'clock, January 25. 


The Black Knight ( Atlantic City, N. J.) is 
offering a prize of $100 for the best completion 
in not more than 2,500 words of a story, the 
first five hundred words of which will be sent 
by the Black Knight to any one who asks for 
it, mentioning THe WRITER. 





The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs an- 








nounces prizes of $50 each for a State song, 
a chorus for ladies’ yoices, a violin solo, a 
piano solo, and a vocal solo. The contest is 
open only to residents of Kansas, and manu- 
scripts should be sent to Oscar Lofgren, 
Lindsborg, Kansas, before February 15. 





The Royal Spanish Academy has announced 
the opening of a literary competition for the 
Chirel prize of 2,000 pesetas, to be awarded to 
the author of the best series of articles writ- 
ten in Spanish on the subject of the literary 
relations between Spain and America, and 
published during the two years ending April, 
1923. The articles may not contain criticism 
of the Catholic faith or the church. 





A prize of 50,000 kroner ( about $10,000 ) is 
offered by the Danish publishing firm of Gyl- 
dendalske Boghandel, for the best novel by a 
Dane or a Norwegian submitted before March 
I, 1923. The successful book will be pub- 
lished in the United States by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 





The Detonator, 225 Owl Drug Building, San 
Diego, Calif., offers prizes of $50 for the best 
short story, $25 for the best article or essay, 
and $25 for the best sea poem or sailor’s chan- 
tey, submitted before June 1. The Detonator 
is a magazine. of the sea, and is in the market 
for sea stories of not more than 16,000 words; 
poems and ballads; humorous matter in short 
paragraphs; and jokes. The magazine’s read- 
ers are mostly naval men, and the policy of 
the magazine is to publish stories on the sea, 
but exceptional stories on any subject will be 
considered. 





The Lawyers Mortgage Company, 59 Lib- 
erty street, New York, offers a prize of $1,000 
for the best design for a trademark submitted 
before March 1, and will supply on request 
descriptive literature, which should be obtained 
by those desiring to compete. 





The Boston Post offers $1,000 in prizes of 
$500, $250, $100, $50, $25, and fifteen prizes 
of five dollars each for the best twenty “ jury 
stories,” of not more than 250 words, sent to 
“Jury Story Editor, Boston Post, Boston, 
Mass.” 





No effort will be made to determine 
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~whether the stories contributed are original 
“or quoted, fiction or fact. They will be 
judged on their face value. 


The 1921 prizes for the Hart, Schaffner, & 
Marx economic contest have been awarded as 
follows : Class A— Prize of $1,000 to Miss 
Hazel Kirk, for a study entitled “A Theory 
-of Consumption”; prize of $500 to Charles 
Stillman Morgan, for a study entitled “ The 
Regulation and Management of Public Utili- 
ties”; honorable mention to Miss Mollie Ray 
Carroll, for a study entitled “ The Attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor toward 
Legislation and Politics.” Class B— Prize of 
‘$300 to Paul T. Nutting, Oberlin College, 1921, 
for a study on “ Public Problems of Bitumi- 
nous Coal” ; prize of $200 to William John 
Schultz, Columbia University, 1921-22, for a 
study on “ Six Years of Inflation, 1914-1920”; 
honorable mention to Harry Nadell, Harvard 
University, 1922, for a study on “ Conditions 
-of Employment in the United States Postal 
Service.” 


Physical Culture has awarded its $3,000 
prize for the best novel submitted during 1921 
to Tod Robbins, of New York, for his story, 
“Fighting Mad,” the serial publication of 
which will begin in Physical Culture for Jan- 
uary. 


The Dial has awarded its annual award of 
$2,000, offered in recognition of services to 
American letters, to Sherwood Anderson. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
“sity School of Journalism: for the best American 
novel published this year, $1,,00 ; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000 ; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; for the 
best volume of verse by an American author, $1,000. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and 
a $500 medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
“WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to f100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
Wand for the best work of imaginative literature in 








English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by Brain Power 
for stories showing the turning point that leads to 
success, competition closing March 1. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $7,500 offered by the Knights 
of Columbus in an American history contest. Par- 
ticulars in October and December Writers. 

Prize of 100 guineas offered by the Talbot Press, 
Dublin, for the best Irish novel submitted by June 
1, 1922, Particulars in July Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April, 
1920, WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris, for the best essay on “Toler- 
ation in Economics, Religion, and Politics.’”’ Con- 
test to close March 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Canadian prize competition offered by Hodder & 
Stoughton ; $2,500 for a Canadian novel, and $500 
for the best story for Canadian boys or girls. Com- 
petition closes Jnne 1. Particulars in November 
WRITER. 

Three prizes of $100 each offered by the United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York, for the best 
one-act play, the best community pageant, and the 
best spring festival. Competition closes March 1. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

Seabury prizes for 1922, offered through the Ameri- 
ean School Citizenship League, competition closing 
June 1 Particulars in December Writer. 

™ John Wesley, Jr.’’ contest for ideas for stories, 
offered by the Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
vance of the Council of Boards of Benevolence of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, contest closing 
March 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Forest Theatre Asso- 
ciation, Carmel, Calif., for an original play adapted 
for production in the Forest Theatre during the 
summer season of 1922. Competition closes February 
1. Particulars in November Writer. 

Prize of $50 for the best article on hunting and 
trapping offered by Alfred E. Ross, contest closing 
March 1. Particulars in October WRITER. 

Delineator prize of $500 for the best article written 
by a senior of any American woman’s college or co- 
educational institution, on “ How I Worked My 
Way Through College,” competition closing Feb- 
ruary 1s. Particulars in October WRITER. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 to the 
composer of the best string quartette, contest clos- 
ing April 15, 1922. Particulars in July WRITER. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the best letters on 
“ How I Earned my Musical Education.” offered by 
the Etude. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prize of $200 in gold for the best pageant based 
upon the history of osteopathy, offered by the 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., contest ex- 














tended to end June 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by an 
author, without limitation. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 


y 


ton ) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
( New York) for st yries, short poems, and « 


} 


written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, pu hed each day 
Particulars in May Writer 

Monthly prize of five dollars for best critic 
the most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( f y 
Little Story Magazine), Philadelphia. Particulars 


in April Writer. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
Mary Ellen Chase, whose story, “The 
Waste of the Ointment,” came out in the Pic 
ast Julv, is a New England 


torial Review | 


woman, born and raised in small village on 
the Maine coast She was raduated from 


the University of Maine with the degree of 
B.A., and has been studying abroad, comple 
ing work for her Ph.D. at the University of 
Minnesota, where she is an instructor in tl 
English department. Her stories have all 
been New England characterization studies, 
“A Return to Constancy,” in Harper's for 


November, 109018, being the first. followed by 


“ Marigolds,” in WHarper’s for May. 1019, 


“Sure Dwellings,” in Harper's for November. 


19190, “Upland Pastures,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and “ The Waste of the Ointment” 
in the Pictorial Review. 


Katherine Negley, who wrote the story 
“Her Best Line,” which appeared in the sec- 
ond December issue of Snappy Stories, says 
she tried little humorous sketches because the 
fillers in Snappy Stories looked so easy. Life 
accepted her first attempt, and although for 
the past two years her work has appeared 
oftenest in Judge, she has also had work in 
Wavy side Tale s % 


Snappy Stories, Live Stories, Telling Tales, 


Life, Cartoons (now 
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Saucy Stories, the Follies, the Tatler, and the 
Fun Book. Miss Negley says she gets her 
ideas from a word or a phrase and immedi- 
ately “thinks it through” to a sketch. If the 
result seems a trifle crude in places, she 
“thinks it through” two or three more times. 
She never changes a word or re-writes any- 
thing after it is on paper. “Her Best Line” 
was suggested by a remark made by a woman 
who said she did not care when her husband? 
came and went, so long as she had her chil- 
dren with her. Miss Negley is a stenographer 
in Los Angeles, and writes only in her spare 
time. 


Agnes Porter, whose story, “Who Was 
Robinson,” was published in Scribner’s for 
December, 1920, says that this story was her 
first “ Big Four” story, although, like many 
others, she began compositions in her child- 
hood. She says that like the way to Tipper- 
ary, the writer’s way is a long, long way, but 
that for her it has been an eventful one. Her 
first article was wedged in behind a “ pickling 
and preserving” page in a cooking-school 
magazine, and she received five dollars for it 
Later in payment for a poem she received 


1 


thirty-seven two-cent stamps and one one-cent 


\lec N. D. Rackowe, whose story, “ A Cure 
for Cvnthia,” was printed in Young’s Maga- 
zine for December, is on the editorial staff of 
Town Topics, as well as being somewhat of a 
publicity man for several of the larger hotels 
and restaurants. He was born in London, 
November 27, 1897, and came to this country 
when he was five years old. He received his 
education in the United States, leaving Cornell 
in 1917 to go to England to enlist for the war, 
and returned to this country in 1919 with the 
rank of second lieutenant. Mr. Rackowe’s 
fiction writing is done in his leisure hours, and 
he says it takes him just an evening to write 
a story for Young’s Magazine. 


Dorothy Thomson, who had a story, “ Dear 
Idiot.” in Breezy Stories for December, is a 
native of California, and has always resided in 
that state, with the exception of five years 
spent in various mining camps in the Nevada 
desert. Mrs. Thomson was always _inter- 
ested in all forms of literary work, and while 
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at the University of California she specialized 
in English and received much encouragement 
from professors and various friends. She has 
been writing for publication for only a year, 
and her two most recent stories, “ Something 
Nice” and “ The Green Flower,” accepted by 
the New Fiction Company, have been made 
into motion pictures. Mrs. Thomson says 
that words are to her like what pretty jewels 
are to some women, and she loves to string 
them together and gloat over them. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Suggestions for Avoiding Libel Suits. — 
The St. Louis Republic used to furnish its 
copy. readers with a card of warning that 
gave these suggestions for libel 
suits : — 


avoiding 
1. Heads are danger points. Never make 
in a head a damaging assertion not borne out 
fully in the text. 

2. Make no assertions against any person’s 
conduct or character unless you are ready to 
supply complete legal evidence. 

3. Do not draw adverse +0 
conduct or character. Never depart from the 
plain facts. Let the facts tell the whole story. 

4. Be sure the wrong person is not made 
to appear. This is often done either by slips 
in writing names or mistakes about identity 
of persons involved. 
lutely right. 


conclusions 


Get every name abso- 


5. Be careful about using names given by 
unknown persons. It is a common practice 
for criminals and other delinquents to assume 
the names cf respectable persons. 

6. Any court news affecting business stand- 
ing or business 
ground. Watch names. Be 
reporting business 
ments. 

7 Be careful of stories affecting the pro- 
fessional repute of doctors, lawyers, preach- 
ers, and other professions dependent on per- 
sonal esteem. 


transactions is dangerous 


careful about 


failures or embarrass- 


8. Equally dangerous are stories affecting 
the character of women. Use no epithets or 
adjectives unnecessarily. Never on hearsay 
connect a woman detrimental 
Watch names. 


with a action. 


9. Be careful of statements from one side. 
Never base an assertion on 
statements. 


these ex parte 
Get both sides, or say it is from 
one side ; and be careful even then. The fact 
that a petition has been filed does not neces- 


sarily justify publication. 


Amelia E. Barr’s Rules for Writing. — 
These “thirteen writing rules” were given 
by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr in a letter to a St. 
Louis girl, now Mrs. Vonnie Rector Griffith, 
who had written to Mrs. Barr asking how ty 
achieve literary success : — 


1. Get at once in the swing of the 
story and keep the pace up. Don’t at- 
tempt landscape painting, readers care 
nothing about fine scenery and the land- 
scape can only be safely used when it has 
something to do with the personalities of 
the story. 

2. Get all your characters introduced 
if possible in the first chapter. 

3. All characters must have 
thing to do —and do it. 

4. Don’t be too explicit, leave some- 
thing to the imagination. 

5. To express great feeling use short, 
vivid sentences. People under great emo- 
tion don’t make speeches. 

6. The good novelist knows sensa- 
tion must pall, so lie back at the start, 
hold yourself hard throughout, and bring 
your readers with a rush to the finish. 

7. The heroine must not be ugly or 
disagreeable. The readers should feel 

that they would like to have been her. 

8. No episodes are permissible. 

9. Dramatize the story as much as you 
can; that is, let the characters act the 
parts rather than tell them. 

to. Real passion speaks in common, 
strong household language — no fine writ- 
ing. 

11. Have nothing superfluous ;_ char- 
acters must be definite, well grouped and 
not too many of them. A better novel 
can be written with four than eight char- 
acters. 

12. When you introduce a character 
see that you leave an impression of com- 
pleteness. 

13. The hero and heroine should be 
pleasant and interesting. We can’t fol- 
low with interest a heroine whose appear- 
ance we don’t like, nor a hero whom in 
private life we should avoid. And re- 
member their first appearance and im- 
pression is likely to be a lasting one. 

In the letter in which she gives the rules 
Mrs, Barr says :“I don’t know the parts of 


some- 
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speech. I could not parse a line to save my 
life. I religiously forgot at once the gram- 
mar I was compelled to learn.” This explains 
her use of the phrase “would like to have 
been her.” 


Perfecting a Masterpiece. — Those who 
expend invaluable energy berating translations 
and asking translators why they do not do 
better work may see in the new complete edi- 
tion of FitzGerald’s “ Rubaiyat,” showing the 
variants in the five original printings, what 
toil is needed if a work is to be adequately 
rendered into another language. In 1859, for 
example, FitzGerald wrote : — 


Here with a loaf of bread beneath the bough 
A flask of wine, a book of verse — and Thou. 


That did not quite suit him in 1868, so he 
wrote: “Here with a little bread beneath 
the bough.” In the third, fourth and fifth 
editions (1872, 1879, 1889) he gradually 
changed the lines into their present immortal 
form :— 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and Thou. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Teacner’s Worp Book, By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, Professor of Educational Psychology, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 134 pp. Paper. 
New York: Teachers College. 1921. 

This Word Book, intended primarily for 
teachers, but useful also to writers and to 
students of foreign languages, is an alphabeti- 
cal list of the 10,000 words found to occur 
most widely in a count of about 625,000 
words from literature for children; about 
3,000,000 words from the Bible and English 
classics ; about 300,000 words from elementary 
school textbooks ; about 50,000 words from 
books about cooking, sewing, farming, the 
trades, and the like; about 90,000 words from 
the daily newspapers; and about 500,000 
words from correspondence. Credit numbers 
after the words show how often each is used, 
and there is a list of the 2,500 words of most 
wide and frequent occurrence, arranged in five 
sets of 500 words each. 
Worps We MISsSPELL_IN 

Vizetelly. 249 pp. Cloth. New 

Wagnalls Company. 1021. 

This new volume of the Standard Desk 
Book Series gives an alphabetical list of 
10,000 words commonly misspelled, showing 
their correct forms as used in writing and 
printing. It is easier to refer to than a dic- 
tionary, and for that reason will be a conven- 
jence on the desk of any writer or tynewriter 


Frank H. 
Funk & 


Business. By 
York : 


who is ever in doubt about the spelling of a 
word —as all writers and typewriters occas- 
ionally are. For the benefit of poor spellers, 
who in looking up a word are more likely to 
look for a misspelling than for the correct 
spelling, occasionally common missnellings are- 
given in italic in the alphabetical list, followed 
by the correct forms. An explanation by Dr. 
V izetelly of the silent letters in English is in 
itself a revelation, for it shows that almost 
every letter in the English language is silent 
in some word or other; only j, v, y, and z are 
not classified as being silent. As for the pos- 
sibilities of spelling, Dr. Vizetelly reminds us 
that Dr. Wayland, of Philadelphia, showed us 
several years ago what could be done with let- 
ter values in English when he produced’ 
ghoughphtheightteeau, which he _ explained 
was the word potato spelled according to the 
following system : gh stands for p as in the- 
final letters of hiccough; ough for o as in 
dough; phth for t as in phthisis; eigh for a as 
in netghbor; tte for t as in gazette, and caw 
for o as in beau. Result : p-o-t-a-t-o. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


{ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of THe Writer’s readers.) 


Tue Lirerature or Ecstacy. By Albert Mordell. 
262 pp. Cloth. New York: Boni & Liveright. 


1921. 

A Davcnurer oF tHe Mippte Borper. Ry Hamlin 
Garland. gos pp. Cloth, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1021. 

Herman Metvitite, Martner anp Mystic. By Ray- 
mond M. Weaver. 3909 pp. Cloth. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 1ezt. 

THe Open Sra. Poems. By Edgar Lee Masters. 


302 pp. Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1921. 


Gray Wotrr Srorres. Indian mystery tales of 


coyote, animals, and men. By Bernard Sexton. 
Illustrated by Gwenyth Waugh. 192 pp. Cloth. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1o2t. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tae Wrirter.]’ 


Fattacy oF Free Verse. 
Yale Review for January. 

Letters oF James Fentmore Cooper. 
view for January. 

Reatistic Test 1n Drama. 
Review for January. 

Art and Decency. 
view for January. 


Theodore Maynard. 


Yale Re- 
St. John Irvine. Yale- 


Grant Showerman. Yale Re-- 
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Tue Eruics or Taste ( The Professional Critic ), 
O. W. Firkins. Yale Review for January. 

ADVENTURES OF AN ItiustraTOR. I.—In New 
Orleans with Cable. Illustrated. Joseph Pennell. 
Century for January. 

Tue Rear Evcene O’Neitt. With portrait. 
Oliver M. Sayler. Century for January. 

Tue Prant Lore oF “ THe CompLeat 
Illustrated. John Vaughan, 
ber. 

British ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH. 
G. Tucker. Scribner’s for December. 
Leaves FROM My Avrosrocrapuy. — II, 
cey M. Depew. Scribner’s for December. 

Tue Goon anv His Sryre. Frederick L. Allen. 
The Lion’s Mouth in Harper’s Magazine for Decem- 
ber. 

Tue Letters 1N SHAKSPERE’S PLays. 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 

THe Way or tHE Best Serer. William Lyon 
Phelps. Bookman for December. 

Tue Literary Spotiicut. III. — Owen Johnson. 
Bookman for December. 

Herman MELvILite. With portrait. 
Weaver. Bookman for December. 

Gustav Fiausert. J. Middleton Murry. 
December. 

Henri 
December. 

Cuaucer’s CHEERFUL Cynicism. Sidney H. Cox. 
Modern Language Notes for December. 

Some Earty Traces OF RABELAIS IN ENGLISH 
Literature. Alan D. McKillop. Modern Language 
Notes for December. 

Settinc Your Puotocrapnus. Frederick C. Davis. 
Photo-Era Magazine for December. 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING AND THE PRESENT Bust- 


ANGLER.” 
Scribner’s for Decem- 


Thomas 


Chaun- 


Ellen Terry. 


Raymond W. 
Dial for 


Freperic AmieL. Current 


Opinion for 


ness Situation, Photo-Era Magazine for Decem- 
ber. 

H. G. Wetts 1n America. With portrait. Charles 
W. Wood. American Review of Reviews for De- 
cember. 

Memories oF Lovisa May Atcott. With por- 
trait. Rosalie G. Mendel. Social Progress for De- 
cember. 


Tue Ittustrator aS First Aip 1N CHILDREN’S 


Books. Illustrated. Gai Saber. Arts and Decora- 
tion for December. 

Henri-Freperic Amer. With frontispiece por- 
trait. Lewis Piaget Shanks. Open Court for No- 
vember. 

J. W. Hitrman. President D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Bookseller and Stationer for December 1. 


DEGRADATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
W. Eliot. Independent 
December 10. 

Acuievinc Inpicenovs Fiction. H. W. Boynton. 
Independent and Weekly Review for December 1o. 

Tue Service oF tHE AssociATeD Press. Fred- 
erick Roy Martin. Fourth Estate for December 10. 

No Noset Prize For American Pens. 
Digest for December 3. 


Charles 
and Weekly Review for 


Literary 





Growinc-Pains or Our Literature. Literary 
Digest for December 3. 
British Derense or Artemas Warp. Literary 


Digest for December 17. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Outlook sent blank ballots to a thou- 
sand subscribers, asking for their ten favorite 
authors. No fewer than 292 “ favorite 
authors” were named, including several that 
the editors of the Outlook frankly admit they 
never heard of. Rudyard Kipling won first 
place, followed by Booth Tarkington, H. G. 
Wells, Henry van Dyke, John Galsworthy, 
Lyman Abbott, Joseph C. Lincoln, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, William J. Locke, and George 
Bernard Shaw. 








The Prix Goncourt for 1921, amounting to 
5,000 francs, or about $407, for the best 
French novel of the year has been awarded to 
René Marin, a Martinique negro, 
novel, “ Bataouala.” 


for his: 


A gold medal has been awarded to Fannie 
Hurst as the result of a contest conducted by 
the Photoplay Magazine to decide the “best 
screen offering of the year.” A majority of 
two million declared for Miss Hurst's “ Hu- 
moresque,’ which in the pronunciamento ac- 
companying the medal was proclaimed “the 
greatest short story in the English language.” 

“The Craft of Fiction,” by Percy Lubbock 
( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), is an analysis of 
the art of writing novels, with examples 
from the work of master novelists. 

“The Sense of Humor,” by Max Eastman, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, gives 


the theory of the causes of laughter and 


analyzes humorous passages from Aris- 
tophanes to Charlie Chaplin. 

“The Facts and Backgrounds of Litera- 
ture,” by George F. Reynolds and Garland 


Greever, is published by the Century Com- 
pany. 

“Who's Who among North American 
Authors,” published by the Golden Syndicate 
Publishing Co. ( Los Angeles ), contains bio- 
graphical and _ bibliographical information 
about many writers who do not appear im 
“Who's Who.” 
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William Stanley Braithwaite’s “Anthology 
of Magazine Verse for 1921” is published by 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 

“A Biography of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
by Denton J. Snider, who was a personal 
friend of Emerson, has been brought out by 
the William Harvey Miner Company, of Saint 
Louis. 

“A Daughter of the Middle Border,” by 
Hamlin Garland ( The Macmillan Company ), 
a sequel to “A Son of the Middle Border,” is 
largely autobiographical. 

“ The and Taverns of ‘ Pickwick,’” 
by B. W. Matz, is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Inns 


“Goethe’s Literary Essays,” edited by J. E. 
Spingarn, is published by 
& Co. 

“Twenty-four Portraits,” by William 
Rothenstein ( Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), con- 
tains single-page appreciative studies of Max 
Beerbohm, Joseph Conrad, John Drinkwater, 
Edmund Gosse, Thomas Hardy, W. H. Hud- 
son, John Masefield, Shaw, 
others. 


Harcourt, Brace, 


3ernard and 


“ Reminiscences of Anton Chekhov,” by 
Maxim Gorky, Alexander Kuprin, and I. A. 
Bunin, has been brought out by B. W. 
Huebsch ( New York ). 

“Three Studies in Shelley, and an Essay on 
Nature in Wordsworth and Meredith,’ by 
Archibald T. Strong, associate professor of 
English Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, is published by the Ox- 
ford University Press. 

“Writers of Three 1789-1914,” 
by Claude C. H. Williamson, published by 
George W. Jacobs & Co. ( Philadelphia ), 1s 
a series of brief biographical and critical arti- 


Centuries, 


cles on seventy-five writers, from Rousseau 
to Rupert Brooke. 
“The Whistler Journal,” by 


Pennell, a companion book to the 


E. R. and J. 

“Life of 
Whistler,” is published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

“Effective Direct Advertising,” by Robert 
E. Ramsay (D. Appleton & Co.), is a study 
of the principles and practice of producing 
by mail. 


direct advertising for distribution by 


“The Negro in Literature and Art in the 
United States,” by Benjamin Browley ( Duf- 
field & Co.), is a revised edition containing 
new chapters on recent progress, with appen- 
dices on the Negro in Fiction and a bibliog- 
raphy. 

“The Poet as Philosopher,” by Mabel 
Dodge Holmes, is one of the publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania Press. 

Dodd, Mead, & Company have absorbed the 
American publishing house of the John Lane 
Company, and have taken over all stock, 
copyrights, and foreign contracts, with the 
exception of the publication of the Inter- 
national Studio, about which arrangements 
will be made later. A working alliance with 
John Lane, Ltd., London, is also transferred 
to Dodd, Mead, and Company. 

The Century Company (New York) will 
send to anybody on request booklet biogra- 
phies of Alice Hegan Rice and Cale Young 
Rice, Frederick O’Brien, Harry A. Franck, 
Marie Conlay Oemler, and E, A. Ross. 

The Yale Review for January contains a 
group of letters of James Fenimore Cooper, 
selected by his grandson from his correspon- 
dence. 

In the 
Doren 


Van 
which he 


Nation for January 4 Carl 
will begin a new column, 
will call “The Roving Critic.” 
Hopkins Strong, D.D., died at 
Pasadena, Calii., November 29, aged eighty- 
five. 

Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln died in Boston De- 
cember 2, aged seventy-seven. 


Augustus 


Sir Arthur Pearson died in London Decem- 
ber 9, aged fifty-five. 

Richard Bagot died at Milnthorpe, England, 
December 12, aged sixty-one. 

Camille Saint-Saens died at Algiers, Africa, 
December 16, aged eighty-one. 

Colonel Henry Watterson died in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, December 22, aged eighty-one. 

Samuel S. Curry died in Boston December 
24, aged seventy-four. 

Rev. James Thompson Bixby, D.D., died 
at Yonkers, N. Y., December 26, aged sev- 
enty-eight. 





